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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS .DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
F ruits in their season, at the Community Gardens, 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 














Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with irof fastenings; 
Gothic and other ig ee 

. Exxis, Master-workman 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitter, C. Oups, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

sins. Weeenntt® } Superintendents, 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 





Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


nan 


Job-Printing: ‘most | kinds 3 of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 
G. CamMpBELL. 


Designing ‘and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 


De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
HR. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 

* an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 





Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in copnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Xs 

Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 
(2d and 3rd) of the 

Price 12 1-2 cts. 
has~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 

Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 

above Publications may be sent by mail to all 

parts of the country. 

8 Persons writing to us on business con-| 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 


Annual Reports; 


Oneipa Association. 
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The Scheme of Christ. 

The great scheme of God toward the 
world, was first expressed to Abraham : 
‘In thy seed shall all nations of the earth 
be blessed.’ Christ came in the flesh, 
and died to execute this scheme of uni- 
versal lové. ‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son.’ ‘I, 
ifI be lifted up,’ says Christ, ‘ will draw 
all men unto me.’ ‘All men!’ not of 
that generation only, but of all previous 
generations, and of future generations. 
We may conceive of a gathering of the 
whole human race, with the Son of God 
on across at the centre, and all eyes 
turned towards him. The cross is high 





‘Jenough, and the Son of God is an object 


large enough , to be seen by the whole 
creation ; and the sight is as good for 
one as another. ‘ As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so shall the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ The serpent was 
lifted up by Moses in the wilderness, to 
heal those that had been bitten by serpents; 
and they were healed by looking at it.— 
We are to be healed from sin by looking 
at Christ—looking at his manifestation 
of God’s love—seeing in the crucifixion, 
the almighty power of goodness that de- 
stroys the devil. We have all been bit- 
ten by serpents—‘by that old serpent 
which deceiveth the whole world,’ 

‘Christ so loved the church that he 
gave himself for it: that he might sanc- 
tify and cleanse it: * * * that he 
might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing ; but that it should be ho- 
ly and without blemish.’ The church is 
the bride of Christ—the Lamb’s wife. 
That bride is the church of ‘all saints :’ 
it comprises the final Gentile church as 
well as the Jewish. Christ in one sense 
died particularly for his disciples ; they 
first received the benefit of his death. 
But healso died for all who believe on 
him in all time. His goodness to his dis- 
ciples was goodness to the church ; and 
his goodness to the Primitive church, was 
goodness to the present church. So we 
can say with Paul, ‘ Christ loved us, and 
gave himself for us.’ The manner of the 
distribution of his love, does not in the 
least diminish its effect, or lesson its val- 
ue. Upon Christ were laid our iniquities. 
‘By his stripes we are healed.’ Christ 
came as truly to deliver us, as though he 
laid down his life for the express purpose. 
He said, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am,’ 
He could as well have looked forward, and 
said, ‘In 1855 I am.’ 


Faith and Sight. 
Sight is spoken of frequently in the 
New Testament as oppused to faith— 
Paul says, ‘ We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.’ (2 Cor.4: 18.) 
‘Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.’ (Heb. 








State, as distinctly as possible. 


11:1.) Faith is opposed to confidence 





in our senses. Unbelief i is not so much 


_ | positive rejection of interior truth, as it 


is engrossing attention to external objects. 
The habit of trusting external senses— 
sight for instance, which is the most vo- 
racious of the senses, (if wemay be allowed 
the expression,) instead of faith—brings 
people into a brute state, where they 
doubt: all they cannot see. They say in 
their hearts, there is no God, because 
they can see none ; and that there is no 
resurrection, no heaven, no angels, no 
immortality, because these things are all 
out of sight—beyond the reach of the ex- 
ternal senses. 

It will be profitable and interesting to 
take up the subject of the sense of sight, 
and carefully iook into the limitations of 
it—get at its real worth, and reduce it 
to its true position. And in the first 
place, we are perfectly sure that it does 
not report to us the most impor‘ant facts 
of the material world. For instance, 
sight knows nothing about the air, and 
nothing about the most powerful fluids 
concerned in the operations of nature, as 
magnetism, electricity, &c. and it is 
ignorant of most of the elements used in 
chemical combinations. All these things 
are invisible. Thus we perceive that the 
sense of sight is limited in its sphere, and 
that other senses are employed to dis- 
cover things which are all-important to 
life and happiness. The sense of sight is 
not only limited, but it makes persons 
narrow-minded. Whoever trusts to sight 
has a contracted mind: he does not see 
one half of the universe, and knows noth- 
ing with certainty about that he does see, 

Sight deceives us in a thousand ways. 
For instance, you cannot tell, by the 
sense of sight, whether an iron rod 1s 
hot or cold. Itmay be almost red hot, 
and yet the sense of sight will not tell 
you that it is unsafe to handle. You 
take hold of it, and by another sense 
find that it is hot. Thus the sense of 
sight does not always report the truth — 
The sense of sight tells you that the sun 
goes round the earth ; but the reverse of 


‘that is true—the earth goes round the 


sun. So the sense of sight in its natu- 
ral state, before it comes into connection 
with Christ, and into subordination to 


the judgment and other faculties, is not’ 


only ignorant, but is a dupe, and makes 
dupes of those who trust it. 

In fact, to go back to the first ele- 
ments in the matter, the sense of sight 
has to be modified by the judgment be- 
fore it has any claim to be trusted. All 
objects are represented on the retina of 
the eye as though they were a plain sur- 
face—a level. ‘To a person who has just 
recovered from blindnesss, there is no 
sense of distance—nothing but a mere 
picture onthe eye. It is only as the judg- 
ment comes in to correct and interpret 
that picture, that he discovers the dis- 
tance and actual relations of objects.— 
Thus the sense of sight, on the one hand, 
reports only the grossest kinds of matter, 


and, secondly, it reports to us only the 
surface of those things it does take cog- 


nizance of, and knows nothing about the 


interior of anything. It is a very poor! 





witness, and it is most miserable folly 
to let it get above its place, into a posi- 
tion where we rely upon it. 

The proper office and business of the 
sense of sight is to furnish raw material to 
the other faculties for reflection,—to be 
carefully considered, and finally converted 
by them into wisdom. It may be very 
useful in the way of giving you hints, and 
suggesting leading ideas, to be worked 
over by the other faculties. Seeing the 


‘outside of the universe may lead us to ex- 


amine the inside. But it will not do to 
be deceived by sight ; its green conclu- 
sions must be modified by the judgment. 
It is like an errand boy, who reports to 
you this, that and the other thing. You 
do not rely on what he says for absolute 
truth, but use your own judgment. 
You take what he reports to you, and 
make it useful in a secondary way, but 
it would be foolish to accept his report 
in full. So of sight, while it is very use- 
ful in its place, it is not to be forgotten 
that its place is an entirely secondary one. 

What we have said of the sense of sight, 
may be properly applied to the senses as 
a whole. We have no right to trust one 
of our senses. We have no more right 
to trust feelings—including all pain and 
pleasure, material and spiritual,—as the 
true representatives of principles, than 
we have to trust the sense of sight. eel- 
ings are no signs of the truth. Pain is 
no evidence of disease. Suppose aman 
has very cold fingers: when the blood 
begins to circulate, they ache badly.— 
He might consider this an evidence of 
terrible disease ; whereas his fingers are 
simply recovering from the effect of an 
external condition. So, likewise, pain in 
the lungs or bowels is no evidence of dis- 
ease ; it may be caused by a mere super- 
ficial influence. 

Paul was right when he said, ‘If any 
man think that he knoweth any thing, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to kuow.’ 
That is true of all feelings. They are 
not true reporters ; ‘ they know nothing 
as they ought to know.’ Our highest 
wisdom is to know that we know nothing, 
but that all true wisdom is of God, and 
comes to us through his Spirit. 

In thus discarding the wisdom of our 
senses, we are perfecting the only reliable 
wisdom of the world. A wise man of the 
world does not trust appearances ; he is 
not carried away by shows; he knows 
that ‘all is not gold that glitters.’ We 
shall perfect that kind of wisdom, by 
trusting faith, and not sight, God and 
not man. 

One and all would derive great bene- 
fit from heartily receiving and acting 
upon the principle, that we have no more 
right to trust our feelings, than our sense 
ot sight. It is a very practical principic. 
Suppose for instance, I feel sick, and am 
having a doleful time. That is a report 
of the senses of my old individual life ; 
but it is no evidence of the truth as seen 
by God—things may be going well with 
me, notwithstanding this parade of the 
feelings. To show how ignorant the sen- 
ses are—put your hand ona hot iron, 
and you will feela pain ; put yorr hand 
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on a door latch in a frosty morning and 
you will feel a similar sense of pain.— 
The feeling is the same in both cases. 
Apparently the pain is caused in one 
instance by heat, and in the other by 
cold—but really both pains are produced 
by the same cause, namely, by the caloric 
which passes to and from your hand.— 
And it is impossible to tell which way 
the caloric passes by the sense of feeling. 
So if you feel a pain in your spirit, you 
capnot tell by your feelings whether life 
is passing out of, or into you. Take the 
case of cold fingers: they begin to ache 
when the blood begins to circulate in 
them. Here the pain occasioned is a 
sign of resurrection, instead of death. So 
in the case of a drowned person: there is 
pain, when life begins to circulate in his 
body : but it is only a sign that some 
mischief has taken place, and he is recov- 
ering from it. So with your spirit ; dis- 
tress is a sign of weakness, and weakness 
properly considered, is an omen of 
strength : it attracts the spirit of Christ, 
which is strength itself. The believer can 
truly say with Paul, ‘when I am weak, 
then am I strong.” Pains and difficulties 
are as likely to be signs of good, as of evil 
—of resurrection as death. If they re- 
port evil, we have every reason to believe 
they lie to us. 

All worldly-wise people, those who are 
too wise to trust faith instead of sight, 
have a brute sense, that is made for des- 
truction. In the words of Peter, they are 
‘as natural brute beasts, made to be 
taken and destroyed.’ They are fools: 
‘The fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God.’ Their instincts and perceptions 
can no more be trusted than those of 
brutes. When a fish sees a worm before 
it, it says to itself, ‘There is life in 
this morsel, and I mean to enjoy it.’ It 
is deceived by its sight ; there is really 
death there—a hook is concealed under 
the bait. The men of this world are no 
wiser than the fish : their wisdom is fool- 
ishness. Men who make it the business of 
their lives to amass wealth, are tamper- 
ing with bait as foolishly as the fish does. 
They see money, and say, There is life in 
it ; it is good, and we mean to enjoy it: 
but they find out, after a while, that the 
devil’s hook was concealed in it, and that 
it ends in death. 





A Topographical Allusion. 

‘They that trust in the Lord shall be 
as Mount Zion which cannot be removed, 
but abideth forever. As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is round about his people from henceforth 
even forever.’ Ps, 125: 2. The signifi- 
cance of this beautiful passage appears 
when we read what history says about 
Jerusalem and Mount Zion. It says that 
ancient Jerusalem was situated upon sev- 
eral hills. The highest of these hills, 
upon which stood what was called the 
upper town or southwestern portion of 
the city, still retains its ancient name of 
Zion, which is often used in scripture to 
denote the whole city. Jerusalem was a 
very strong hold. The whole foundation 
was of rock, with steep ascents on three 
sides. Then it was nearly surrounded by a 
deep valley, which was again surrounded 
or embosomed with hills. There was a 
fortress erected in the southern quater 
of the city which was afterwards called 
mount Zion, The fort, or strong-hold of 


Zion was so strong by nature, and so well 
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against it, the inhabitants replied to his 
summons ; ‘Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame, thou shalt not come 
in hither,’ i.e., even if our army were de- 
stroyed, the blind and lame could defend 
so strong a post. At length David prom- 
ised the command of his army, to the 
man who should take the place, upon 
which Joab went up and took it. After 
this it was often called the city of David. 
Newark. CARRIE, 
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Dumped, not Distributed. 
Life Illustrated has some remarks suggested by 
the case of the late Abbott Lawrence, on the lib- 
eralities of rich men, concluding with the follow- 
ing paragraph : 
“When aman finds he is making money in- 
conveniently fast, there are several ways by which 
he can relieve himself. The common, the popu- 
lar, the easy method is to give a swinging sum to 
a college, a library, or a hospital. But would not 
a just-minded man think first of those who as- 
sist him to earn his money? Would he not con- 
clude that he was getting too large a share of the 
earnings of his establishment? We cannot tell. 
We have never been in such a predicament. And. 
yet we cannot help thinking that, if we were ever 
in the circumstances described, our first resort 
would be the wages-book, to see whether or not 
the syperflnous money under which we groaned 
might not find an easy escape into the pockets of 
those who helped to earn it. To give a man 
money is a doubtful good; not so, to raise his 
wages. And we had rather bless and beautify a 
thousand homely homes than found a thousand 
dead colleges.” 
This hits the nail on the head. It would seem 
to be the clearest thing in the world that what- 
ever is produced should go to the benefit of the 
producer. The overflow of the fountain should 
replenish ics source. But rich men seldom think 
so. They give their money, accumulated by men’s 
labor, to some conspicuous public charity, and give 
it in bulk, to stand as a monument of. their benev- 
olence before the admiring world, while those 
whose labor produced it remain on the same level 
of dependent inferiority as before. This, as the 
writer of the above intimates, may be generous, 
but it is hardly just. Communism proposes to 
take all into partnership in the labors and the 
benefits of production, and so to make an end of 
the necessity of these great public charities which 
now serve but to cover up and patch out the lack 
of truth in the antecedent social relations. The 
hireling system enables individuals like Abbott 
Lawrence, to accumulate a mountain of manure, 
which at their death is dumped again in cartloads 
here and there on the arid places from which it 
had been withdrawn; while Communism distri- 
butes property, the social fertilizer, as fast as it 
is made, nourishing all around for future crops.— 
Which is the best method of social farming? 














Social Results. 
Now that the North American Phalanx is 
about coming to an end asa social experiment, 
it is interesting to know what progress it has 
made in working upon the problem of society. 
The following, condensed from an article in Life 
Illustrated, written at the Phalanx, shows. what, 
in themselves may be claimed as items of success: 
1. Families can be associated ‘in the genaerl 
affairs of the kit chen, the laundry, the dairy, &c, 
without impairing the sacredness, the privacy, or 
the home comforts of the family circle,’ and at 
the same time be ‘conducive to economy, sccial 
harmony and happiness.’ The operation of the 
Domestic Series, embracing a!l household affairs, 
has been perfect. 
2. Though they have not had the means to 
fully carry out the social organization in every 
thing, yet they have found that ‘labor in groups 
is far pleasanter and more efficient’ than under 
the old isolated regime. 
3. ‘All work’ has been made ‘honorable’ not 
theoretically, ‘ but really and practically.’ 
4. For the worker there has been secured a 
‘fair day’s compensation for a fair day’s work,’ 
cand as far as its limited organization would admit, 
the guarantee of constant employment.’ 
5. An aproximation toa just distribution of 
profits. ‘Yet this has been one of the vexed 
questions that has disturbed the peace of the 
Association.’ 
6. ‘The guarantees of the Association’ for ‘a 
home, constant employment, a minimum support 
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sonal freedom, social and some educational adyan- 
tages, have been secured to all. 

7. ‘The problem of ‘ Woman's Rights’ has been 
‘silently and completely solved.’ ‘Woman, in the 
Phalanx,’ says Mr. Sears, the president, ‘ may, and 
does, whether married or not, hold property, and 
make contracts in her own right, and receive the 
same compensation for the same service that men 
do. She may and does*yote, take part in legisla- 
ion, and hold office without prejudice.’ 

8. ‘ A steady improvement in material conditions, 
in domestic comforts, and in social privileges, has 
been observable from the beginning,’—one great- 
er than ‘in any mixed and unorganized population 
whatever.’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


BATTLE AT SEBASTOPOL. 

The Canada brings some important news of a 
week’s later date. A battle has been fought on the 
Chernaya. At daybreak, August 16, the Russians, 
under the command of Gen. Liprandi, attacked the 
Allies, but after a battle of three hours they were 
repulsed by the French and Sardinians, assisted 
in the pursuit by the English Cavalry, The Rus- 
sians numbered it is said 40,000 or 60,000, and 
lost 4000, or 5000; the loss of the Allies, it is 
claimed, was slight. The bombardment was to 
be opened again on the 17th. It is reported by 
European correspondents that Portugal will join 
the alliance and send her contingent of 5000 or 
6000 troops to the Crimea. 

THE BALTIC. 

On the 9th ult. the Allied Squadron commen- 
ced a bombardment of Sweaborg and continued 
it two days. The place has not been taken, but 
the Allies claim to have caused some very heavy 
explosions of arensals and magazines, and exten- 
sive conflagrations : all this was accomplished 
without loss of life among the Allies. 

KAMTSCHATKA. 
From California papers, brought by the George 
Law, we learn that the Allied Pacific Squadron, 
consisting of eight war vessels and steamers, ar- 
rived off Petropauloffski, May 15, where they soon 
landed and destroyed the fortifications and nearly 
all the public buildings. Nearly a month before, 
the Russians with their stores and munitions, 
had eluded the vigilance of the. two blockading 
steamers during a fog, and, as was supposed, had 
gone to the mouth of the Amour, which the Rus- 
sians have strongly fortified. No demonstrations 
had been made against Russian-American ports, in 
consequance of a compact between the Russian 
and British Government whereby the Russian- 
American Company and the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny were mutually to be exempt from assault on 
land from either of the two belligerant Powers. 
ANTI-SLAVERY SPIRIT. 

On Wednesday Aug. 29, six colored men were 
tried in Philadelphia before Judge Kelly, for riot, 
and assault and battery upon John H. Wheeler, 
U. S. Minister to Nicaragua, whose slaves (a wo- 
man and children) they helped to escape some 
time ago, a note of which was made in the Cir- 
As Wheeler was about the only witness, 
he seemed likely to have things all his own way, 
no one thinking that the defence would dare to 
bring forward the fugitive, Jane Johnson, tu re- 
but his testimony, as the United States officers 
were on hand with a warrant for her arrest. But 
nevertheless it was done. Her appearance raised 
a perfect storm of excitement. ‘ After her state- 
ment was concluded the United States officers 
attempted to arrest her, but the Court instructed 





its officers that she being a witness was to be de- 
fended with their lives. 


She was taken out of 
Court between a long file of Police officers and 
driven off. Relays had been prepared and were 
in waiting, and she was soon beyond the reach of 
the officers. Great excitement prevailed about 
the Court-House for some time after the occur- 


rence.’ 
RAILROAD DISASTER. 


Each year seems to have its inevitable travel- 
ing disaster, with more or less unspeakable ac- 


companiments of distress ; last year it was that of 


the Arctic, the year before, the Norwalk tragedy, 


and the year before that, the loss of the Nenry Clay. 


This year we have asmash-up ona Jersey rail- 
road. The Philadelphia train on the Camden and 


Amboy road, (a rogd with only one track,) after 


waiting ten minutes at Burlington, Aug. 29, for the 
New York or down train, went on slowly ; soon the 


other train came in sight, when the first train 
‘éommenced backing at a high speed, whereupon 
the hindermost car, now the foremost, was thrown 
off the track by running over a span of horses and 
carriage, and was followed by the four other cars, 
all of which were badly crushed, some to literal 
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eighty others mutilated; scarcely one of nearly 
two hundred passengers has escaped without some 
mishap. 4 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Abbott Lawrence made a bequest of 
$50,000 for the building and maintainance of Mod- 
el Lodging Houses in Boston, with the injunction 
that half ot the net rents and income of these 
houses should be annually contributed toward the 
support of various existing charitable institutions, 
and the other half of the rents to accumulate, in 
order to form a fund for keeping the proposed 
buildings in proper repair. 

— The Pope is in a decline ; he him- 
self has expressed an opinion, it is reported, that 
he shall not see another anniversary of his elec- 
tion. His successor is talked of. 


—The Puritan Recorder, in view of the 
greater number and greater zeal of the female 
members of the churches, advocates the expedi- 
ency of having deaconesses in the churches for 
the help of the ministry ; this, it thinks, is mere- 
ly following the example of the Primitive Church. 
The female element in the churches is now a pow- 
erful one, but unorganized and unrecognized, 
therefore it is recommended that deaconesses be 
appointed and supported by the churches, and 
that they devote their whole time to visiting, in- 
structing, &c. 


—Rochester is now the head quarters 
of the nursery business in this country. The 
nurseries withinten miles of that city now cover, 
it is said by the Country Gentleman, not less than 
one thousand densely planted acres. A single 
firm, Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry, have two 
hundred and seventy-seven acres devoted to the 
business. Their ornamental department, devoted 
to evergreens, shrubs, roses, &c., covers fifty two 
acres. The remaining two hundred and twenty- 
five acres are covered with every kind of fruit- 
trees and fruit-shrubs, berries and edible plants ; 
sixty-four acres are devoted to pears alone. They 
employ at present overone hundred hands. Their 
annual expenses are said to be not less than $50, 





—It is stated that Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, the eminent Jew, who has lately gone to 
Palestine, intends purchasing there a large dis - 
trict of country, and to settle tpon it the Jewish 
paupers of Jerusalem. Eventually, his purpose 
is to settle there, also, all those Jews who feel in- 
clined to return to the land of their ancestors — 
This is, perhaps, the most practical effort ever 
made toward ‘the return of the Jews.’ 


—Our indebtedness to machinery for.la- 
bor-enfranchisement and supremacy over nature, 
may be glimpsed at from the results of the late 
trial of Reaping and Thrashing machines in 
France, an account of which will be found on an- 
other page. The Tribune says :—‘ Assuming, 
in the absence of data, that these machines are 
of equal cost and worked with equal force, and 
that the average expense of thrashing and win- 
nowing wheat in the old way is ten cents per 
bushel, the Belgian thrasher reduces this to 
about four cents; the French to three; the En- 
glish to two; and the American to barely more 
than one cent per bushel, or one tenth of the cost 
of flail thrashing in the old way. This year’s 
crop of Wheat, Rye and Buckwheat in the Unit- 
ed States can hardly fall below 200,000,000 bush- 
els, which could only be separated from the 
straw and chaff in the old way at acost of $20, 
000,000. The Belgian thrasher, if in common 
use, would reduce this to $8,000,000; the French 
to $6,000,000; the English to $4,000,000; and 
the American to some $2,000,000—a clear Na- 
tional saving of $17,500,000 per annum in the 
cost of thrashing and -winnowing our small grain 
alone! And the saving to France from the sub- 
stitution of Pitt’s thrasher for the best of her 
own invention can hardly be less than ten mill- 
ions of dollars perannum!’ The annual saving of 
labor to the United States alone in this single 
item of thrashing, is equal to the labor of one 
hundred thousand men for one year, as farm la- 
borers are paid in some sections. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday, Sept. 1—The dike job is pretty 
much a bass solo. The women visit the scene, 
and are interested in the progress of the work, 
but do not attempt to take part in its perform- 
ance. To carry refreshments and invite the men 
to drop their shovels and come out of the mud 
and eat and drink, is a coveted service, by which 
they contrive to afford some help. This morning 











fortified by art, that when David came 


in infancy, old age, sickness and misfortune, per- 


splinters. Twenty-two persons are already dead, 


a party of us scrambled an hour among thick 
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bushes and over fallen logs and through an inex- 
ricable confusion of stuff which covers the pre- 
pitate sides of a gulf or ravine in the neighbor- 


( 400d, hunting for blackberries to treat the dig- 


rs in the dike. Happily we found enough. We 
prought them to an apartment in the Circularium, 
where had been sent down from the kitchen, su- 
gar, cream, saucers, &c. After preparing them 
in thé saucers they were placed on the top of an 
old counter, (a relic of the burnt store,) and car- 
ried out in gay procession to where the men were 
st work. They immediately seated themselves 
on the grass and were served,—all in their muddy 
wiform, splashed faces, &c. As we gathered the 
saucers again, a burst of ‘ hurrahs,’ in response to 
somebody’s proposition, rung out a vote of thanks. 











Sunday, Sept. 1.—Finished reading Jane Eyre, 
gnd criticised it. It isa book of indescribable 
interest, full of human nature and profound sen- 
timent—a genuine autobiography, we shall be- 
lieve, for it seems impossible that one could write 
it without having been through the experience it 
describes. Every thing in the story strikes you 
gs so truthful that it must come from heart 
memories and soundings, not from mere imagina- 
tion. There is one exception, we think; the de- 
scription at last of her marriage felicity—ten 
years had passed without abating any of the in- 


4 §f dense devotion of courtship. That sounds like 


ant—there the writer is evidently beyond her 
depth—off from the solid ground of experience in 
a bog of hearsay and fancy.——Jane Eyre had 
two lovers, Mr. Rochester and St. gJohn.—St. 
John should perhaps be called her suitor in 
marriage, a8 she says he did not love her. Roch- 
ester loved her with a ferocious passion, with a 
Jove that had no respect for God in it, that con- 
sulted no law but personal attraction, with an 
impetuosity that sometimes made her afraid to 
be with him. St. John was a missionary, and 
wanted a wife that would lay herself on the same 
altar with himself—they would be partners in 
service—they would not live for each other, or 
for this life, but for Christ and eternity. He 
thought Jane Eyre the woman for the place, and 
proposed a marriage on pure principle. She 
scorned his love in which there was no personal 
motive, no idolatry, and threw herself into the 
arms of Rochester. Nowneither the passion of 
Rochester, nor the official scheme of St. John, was 
atrue foundation for marriage. Passion ‘and 
principle should be combined in all unions. But 
of the two we should have more expectation that 
amarriage of principle would lead to happiness, 
than a marriage of mcre passion. 
Monday, Aug. 3.—The patient attention which 
was given to destroying the curculio, in the early 
part of the season, (several of the gardeners with 
volunteer assistauts making a tour of all the 
plum-trees by early day-light for three or four 
weeks,) is well repaid now, in the fine display of 
plums our orchard presents., Some of the trees 
require to have artificial support in order to sus- 
lain the fruit on their limbs. The leaves have 
fallen off enough to make the white and purple 
pendants very conspicuous, find some of the egg- 
plums might be mistaken for peaches. It is not 
to be supposed that such a foraging field as 
this (the highway on two sides) would be safe 
y{tom lawless incursions. Indeed in the most 
virtuous neighbourhoods fruit-stealing is consid- 
ered a venial sin.. We have had some grave dis- 
cussions as to what measures to take to keep 
away thieves. The enclosure of the orchard is 
no protection. Instead of a high fence or chev- 
aur-de-frise of any kind, it has only a low fence 
round it, and the gates are without locks. Last 
night we organized a band of sentinels whose du- 
ty it shall be to stand guard through the night, 
one watch relieving another. Then what to do if 
thieves should come, is the next question! Some 
propose that they shall be invited into the house 
(apologies not accepted) and we save them 
the trouble of stealing, by giving them what they 
‘ome for. Others think after looking them in 
the face and exchanging regognition, Dogberry’s 
advice might be profitably followed—let them 
‘show themselves knaves by stealing out of our 
company.’ At any rate, we intend to come to 
some understanding with them. We shall not 
Set any spring-guns or bear-traps, or keep a bark- 
ing watch-dog, but try and see what virtue there 
is in diplomacy. 

P. S. It may as well be mentioned that while 
We were joking on the subject in the parlor, some 


‘veritable thieves entered the gate and began ma- 


king baskets of their hats with great precipi- 
taney. They did not accomplish much however, 
.48 they soon ran off with still greater precipitancy, 
on hearing the approach of some of our folks. 
Puesday, Sept. 4.—The grounds in front of the 
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Circularium are still under improvement, furnish- 
ing us with many pleasant bees. The attention 
of the men has been called more exclusively to 
the dike, and the women disliking to forego their 
accustomed exercise in the open air, volunteered 
to form themselves into a bee and commence an 
attack on the long furrows lately turned up on 
the aforesaid grounds, and in nice order for the 
shovel; leaving the men free to volunteer their 
services if they pleased todo so. Accordingly 
after supper at the beat of the drum, and the 
sound of the clarionett, all gathered together and 
marched to the scene of operations. Here the 
women if they did not distinguish themselves for 
skill in using the shovel and rolling the wheel- 
barrow, worked at least with evident good will 
and enthusiasm. The, men quite unable to resist 
the temptation, soon changed their position from 
lookers on and joined the sport. Considerable 
was accomplished—the half-hour passed pleasant 
ly, and all seemed to enjoy it. 

Wednesday, Sept. 5.—A letter of application 
for admission to the Community, by a person 
whose first acquaintance with us was by a short 
visit some time ago, (mentioned in onr 27th No.) 
and who has been in a floating unsettled con- 
dition since, calls out the following frank letter in 
reply, by Mr. C. We took a rather favorable 
impression of our visitor, as the sincerity now 
evinced towards him proves: 

Oneida, Sept. 2, 1855. 

Friend B.—Yours of the 28th ultimo came du- 
ly to hand. Not having time to reply at length 
to the many points in your letter, I will come at 
once to what you regard as the main one, namely, 
the question whether the Association is prepared 
to invite you into its school. I must reply nega- 
tively. The reasons for sucha decision I need 
not give in detail. Were the Association suffi- 
ciently acquainted with you so that it was satis- 
fied with your character as a man of true faith, 
still, we could not admit you at present, for the 
reason that the Community Schools are as full as 
it is expedient to have them. Moreover, there 
are quite a number of applicants before you who 
have been for sometime waiting for admission. 

It appears that Mrs. B.has friends who are 
willing to give her a home so that you have only 
yourself to support. You had better then seek 
some kind of employment by which you may not 
only pay your way, but earn something to aid the 
enterprize to which we are devoted—make full 
proof of your faith in serving Christ. As you 
received some evidence of our sincerity, in the 
way of criticism of each other, while you were 
here, allow me the freedom of being eincere with 
you. It is my impression that you are pos 
by aspirit of laziness—a fear of coming to want 
physically, and that you are, consequently, in bon- 
dage to the same spirit that prevails in the world 
of unbelief and distrust in God, respecting tem- 
poralities. It is clear to me that this lazy spirit 
takes shelter under the plea of ill health, weak- 
ness of body, &c., and so becomes a source of 
egotism and insincerity. Now, wereLin your 
place, my friend, I would clear myself of that 
principality, let it cost me what it might. I sup- 
pose it has secured you in its grasp, partly per- 
haps, in cousequence of your long vocation as a 
lecturer and preacher, persuaded as I am, that 
these professions are fruitful breeders of lazi- 
ness, if of no other evil. If you are determin- 
ed to be one with us, you must prove yourself a 
man of heroic faith and*courage. A man of true 
faith will not, nor cannot be lazy or fearful; but 
will be strong and bold in the service of the truth. 
You may think me severe upon you, and so I am 
just so faras you yield to fear and unbeliefi— 
But so far as you are in sympathy with the res- 
urrection power of Christ, we ate in fellowship 
with you. Hoping that you will become a man 
of faith-works I remain your friend, G. C. 


It is natural perhaps with our principles con- 
cerning marriage and love that we should become 
the repository of many marriage secrets. People 
are confidential with: us whether we will or no. 
There is an infinite amount of trouble in the mat- 
rimonial relation, and considering our position it 
is not strange that the unhappy should commni- 
cate with us. They know that our principles 
profess to make an end of compulsory love, jeal- 
ousy, and all the littlenesses of exclusive partner- 
ship; that love with us 1s free—encouraged and 
cherished between all. Here then is the place to 
tell their heart experiences, their questions of 
conscience, their unhappinesses. We are an open 
set of people. Sincerity is a prime virtue with 
us. Weshould not be likely to countenance in- 
trigue and disingenuousness in any case. Though 
we do not believe in exclusive marriage, yet 








our influence always has been to reconcile jarring 
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couples, and remove the occasions of discord, dis- 
trust and unhappiness, which exist too often be- 
tween conjugal pairs. We are not primarily de- 
stroyers of marriage, but promoters of love. So 
much by way 6f introduction to a letter we have 
taken a fancy to publish. Itis from a lady who 
has never visited the Community, but who has a 
friend among us to whom she writes. the letter 
tells its story with a naive simplicity that isa 
recommendation : ; 

> es & © © “Now, dear sister, I 
have something to tell you. Iam going to 
open my heart to yop, let it cost me what it 
will. There is a young man at , cousin to 
my brother in law, that I think a great deal of ; 
and yesterday I received a paper from him, 
with a note inclosed, and Mr. read the 
note before I did. He is very much offended 
with me indeed, and he insisted on my writing 
to the _— to-day, and asking him to repeat 
every thing we ever said or ever did; and he 
would not allow me to give any explanation for 
doing so. I do not know what the young man 
will think. Mr. is very jealous. Heim- 
agines there was improper intercourse between 
us, and he will not inte me, but I feel sure 
you will believe me when I tell you that noth- 
ing of the kind ever occurred, nor did he ever 
offer any suth thing ; but I cannot make Mr. 
believe it, and he said he would never 
live with me again if I did not write that letter 
to him. He thought by that means he would 
find out. Ihave some temper, and I would 
never have done it if it had not been for my 
children. I love my husband. He has been 
very kind to me, and he may have something 
to make him feel bad now, but I think he has 
no right. to suspect me of anything I am not 
guilty of. I will ewes 4 to you that I 
like the young man very much indeed. That 
is something I cannot 7 Ido not know 
what makes me; I only know thatI do. I 
may be to blame for it; and I am willing to be 
criticised : if I were not I should not tell you 
of it. The note I received is perhaps more 
friendly than a married woman ought to receive, 
though the word love is not in it. Oh dear! 
you do not know how bad I feel. I cannot shed 
tears—I feel too bad for that. I pray God I 
may suffer all that is needful. I am willing to 
bear whatever blame is due me, and no more. 
If it were not for the children I would not give 
Mr. —— any explanation. He may be so 
much offended as not to live with me; what 
then should Ido’ Do write to me as soon as 
you can. I care not how severe you write ; it 
may do me good; and yet I hope you will 
judge me as favorably as you can. I could not 
rest till I had told you how matters stand. I 
feel as if I were doing wrong to love any one 
beside my husband, and it makes me very un- 
happy; but, T repeat again, I never violated 
any outward ye sag to my husband, and I 
mat you will believe me. Yours with much 
ove, 

While such things are in the world, we do not 
know why they shonld not be said. A little 
more ‘ opening of the heart’ in this fashion might 
doa great many persons good. Frankness and 
simplicity, we sincerely believe, would be often 
the beet antidote for jealousy. 























Correspondence Glances. 

Gloucester, N. J., August 14, 1855. 
Thave felt a desire to write you for some time 
but have been hindered by one thing and another. 
I now write you to thank you for the regular vis- 
its of the Circular every week. I love its con- 
tents more thanever. Enclosed you will find a 
small trifle for its support, hoping it will go on 
and prosper until all people shall hear the glad 
tidings that there is indeed a savior that can save 
people from sin. I desire to confess Christ as my 

savior and my king. * * * Toomas Granam. 


Port Rowan, C. W., August 26, 1855. 

When I last addressed you, I was laboring un- 
der bodily weakness, and although I am not 
much better now, I feel that through Christ I 
gained a victory at that time over Satan. I know 
also, that I have but;little of the natural life left, 
‘ Dying and behold live,’ ‘yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ Disease is indeed as you say, an 
oppress've, intrusive spirit with which the devil 
has no business to torment us, but we can submit 
to it as a means which our Heavenly Father per- 
mits for the growth of the new life. The more I 
am afflicted, the more I rejoice and love; which 
convinces me that I have passed from death unto 
life, and I heartily endorse the motto, ‘the res- 
urrection or nothing.’ The Circular is a faithful 
friend, for which I cannot express my thankful- 
ness. When reading it, I read myself, for it 
brings fresh treasures out of my heart all the time 
which I did not know were there. That, and the 
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culty ; and they are the only spiritual compan- 
ions that I meet with on earth: but how great is 
our privilege, that we ean under any circumstai- 
ces hold sweet communion with our blessed Lord 
and the Primitive Church, and feel them drawing 
us with loving invitations towards them. Every 
thing that is going on in the world denotes that 
they are clearing the road to come to us, when 
all our trials will be changed for everlasting joy. 
The world know nothing of the inward life which 
we live, or the glory that we have in view. I 
rejoice whilst reading of all your pleasures and 
prosperity in your undertakings, and I can see 
that no other Community is like it.’ : Nothing can 
abide withont Jesus Christ to stand upon. I en- 
close two dollars for the Circular. 

This place is about twenty miles from Port 
Dover by water, situated close toa bay connect- 
ed with the Lake by a steam vessel passing from 
thence to Buffalo and back twice a week. It is 
pleasant here in summer: the moonlight and sun- 
rise on the water look beautiful, and like fields 
and trees, and every lovely object, show forth 
God's handiwork.: It is a very bleak, barren look- 
ing place in winter. I must now conclude with 
warmest love to all your household, and every 
other child of faith. God speed you and the Cir- 
cular, is the prayer of your ever loving sister, 
i Be 


Manlius, Sept. 1, 1855. 

I think I never came so near giving up, and 
turning back from anything I had engaged in, as I 
did the first day and a half after [ had left you— 
my experience in silk selling being so discouraging. 
But after I left Syracuse the cloud began to dis- 
appear, and trade commenced. It was after I 
had given up all anxiety, however, about busi- 
ness, and turned my heart to the Lord in thank- 
fulness, with a determination to be happy and re- 
joice in the Lord if everything else was against 
me. From this very time the Lord gave me a 
spirit of rejoicing and thankfulness for the past, 
and for all the blessings he had ever bestowed 
upon me. This sudden change of feeling remind- 
ed me of the apt saying of some one in the Com- 
munity, that she ‘would be happy if she was 
miserable ;’ and this led me into a train of 
thought about the pleasant sayings and doings at 
Oneida,—-of the many lessons of faith I had 
learned there, and the benefits I had reccived by 
the administration of criticism, &c. 

I was much edified last Sunday by reading the 
Circular, especially the first article, ‘Commu- 
nism and Criticism.’ I have a good opportunity 
to see the workings of society as it is; and it is 
plain tome that without Christ there can be no 
permanent change of character. There must be 
a third power, i. e., the spirit of true, sincere 
criticism admitted to settle difficulties, and rec- 
tify all wrongs. L. W- 





A Nove. Berenive.—A gravel-wall bee- 
hive—a very simple, neat article—-has been 
invented hy Geo. W. Haight, of East Homer, 
Cortland Co., N. Y. A lattice framework is 
first constructed, upon which the lime and 
sand are neatly laid; the hive is circular, 
which is a better form than our square hives, 
It is not so ready a conductor of heat, conse- 
quently it is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than a wood hive in the same place.-— 
We are informed by the inventor that it has 
already been in use a considerable time, and 
the bees seem to regard it as a most delightful 
and safe retreat. We shall probably speak of 
this hive ina future number. O. 5S. Fowler 
declares it the true science of constructing bee- 
hives.—Life Illustrated. 





From the Tribune. 

American Triumphs at the French Exhibition. 

As the juries of the Exhibition approach 
the end of their labors the triumphs of Amer- 
ican genius become apparent. The great trial 
of agricultural implements at La Trappes day 
before yesterday was sufficiently glorious in its 
results to establish of itself a high rank for 
American genius at the Great Exhibition.— 
No event connected with the Exhibition has 
occurred since the commencement which has 
attracted anything like the attention that this 
did ; it was in fact the great event of the Ex- 
— ee ee 

The train which conveyed the Princo Napo- 
leon and suite arrived onthe ground at half- 
past 10, and the experiments commenced at 
once. A.whole regiment of soldiers was re- 
quired to maintain the lines around the fields , 
where the experiments were made, and no one 
was permited to enter the field to follow closely 
the experiments but the Prince Napoleon and 
the Jurymen and the Commissioners. The 
programme embraced what isin France the 
entire series of agricultural operations.—-- 





Bible are the only food I can digest without diffi- 


Drainage, tillage, diverse preparations of 
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ground, threshing, sowing, weeding, reaping,]enough to enter into competition, and these 


mowing, and hay-scattering and gathering. 


A large number of implements were on the} patents will possess no value. 


ground for the minor operations, and in these 


the English carried off at least two thirds of{ favor of one of the two American pianos in 


the honors against all the rest on the ground. 
But the great interest of the occasion attached 
to the reapers, mowers and thrashers, and in 


these contests the American machines were so speaking. 
far superior to all others that the struggle was | limited knowledge of the half civilized people 
There were in fact} of America, pretend to comprebend how it is 
but four mackines of any kind on the ground | possible for them to excell in the invention of 
manufactured in the United States, and these | such labor-saving machines as a sparse popula- 
were the reapers and mowers of McCormick, | tion and a scarcity of hands compel them to in- 


confined to themselves. 


Manney, aud Wright, and the thrashing ma- 
chine of Pitts of Buffalo. 

The thrashers were tried before the mowers 
and reapers. Six men were set to thrashing 
with flails at the same moment that the differ- 
ent machines commenced operations, and the 
following were the results of half an hour’s 


work : ‘ 
Six Thrashers with flails,...... .... 60 litres of Wheat. 
Pitt’s American Thrasher. ......... 740 litres of Wheat. 
Clayton's English Thrasher... ..... 410 litres of Wheat. 
Danoir’s French Thrasher. ........ 250 litres of Wheat. 
Pinet’s Belgian Thrasher. .........150 litres of Wheat. 


!The Freneh litre is a little less than a quart : 36 litres make 
a bushel, very nearly.) 

In tegard to Pitt’s machine, the Mouiteur 
says: 

“ Pitt’s machine has therefore gained the 
honors of the day. This machine literally de- 
vours the sheaves of wheat; the eye cannot 
follow the work which is effected between the 
entrance of the sheaves and the end of the op- 
eration. It is one of the greatest results which 
it is possible to obtain. The impression which 
this spectacle produced upon the Arab Chiefs 
was profound.” 

‘The Monitewr might have added that the 
effect was no less wonderful to the Prince 
Napoleon, who returned twice to the machine, 
and declared that it was ‘ frightful to look at!’ 
as it must have been to all those who never 
before saw a genuine, fast American thrasher. 

The machine of Dunoir is used almost exclu- 
sively in France, but alrcady the demand for 
the Buffalo machine is so great that without 
doubt it will supersede all others. 

After partaking of a bountiful breakfast, 
which was offered to the Prince and the Jury- 
men by the Prefect of the Department and 
M. Dailly, the owner of the farm, all parties 
repaired to the field of wheat, where the reap- 
ers were already in place, awaiting the com- 
pany and the roll of the drum to start off.— 
The reaping was the great feature of the day; 
and so great were the crowd and the excite- 
ment that the soldiers found themselves unable 
to maintain perfectly the lines which were form- 
ed around the field. There were seven reapers 
on the ground—three American, two English 
and two French—but all more or less modifi- 
cations of McCormick’s original invention : and 
the field had been divided into seven equal 
portions, each portion containing, as well as 
my unpractised eye could estimate, slightly 
more than an acre of wheat. The wheat 
stood heavy on the ground and was at least 
one fourth fallen. Atthetap of the drum the 
machines all started off together, McCormick’s 
rapidly taking the lead, a position which it 
maintained to the end, performing its task in 
ten minutes anda third. Manney came out 
in sixteen minutes, and Wright (the Hussey 
machine) in eighteen minutes. The others 
varied iv their time from half an hour to an 
hour and a half—but I believe an English 
machine, which did not work well from the 
start, left the field without accomplishing its 
task. After the three American machiaes, 
the first one out was Cournier’s (French) ma- 
chine, which was drawn by one horse, and 
which was much admired for the beauty and 
regularity of its movements, * < ’ 

These seven reaping machines were then ad- 
justed for grass and put into a field of lazerne 
—a kind of grass which resembles clover in 
appearance and is very valuable for feeding 
purposes. Here again the three American ma- 
chines came out first, McKenzie in the lead. 
The performance in grass, however, was not so 
perfect as could have been desired, from the 
fact that the machines for scattering and gath- 
ering were allowed to start in immediately 
after the mowers, and thus created confusion 
and imperfection of work, by throwing the cut 
onto the uncut grass. The mowers were thus 
choked and made to skip. -In the gatherers 
and seatterers the English machines held the 
superiority. 

Thos terminated aday which has added 
reat luster to American inventive genius, and 
it is gratifying to know that the championship 
on the occasion was frankly and cordially ac- 
knowledged. There were other inventions 
for reaping at the Exhibition, and great boast- 
ing had been made about the vast superiority 
over all others of a recent French invention, 
but after the American machines were first 
in motion, only four inventors of all those 


are now so completely vanquished that their 


A decision which has just been made in 
the Exhibition will, no doubt, astonish the 


the machines of which we have just been 
The French people, with their 


vent; but that America should send over here 
a piano which could take a premium over the 
three hundred fine French pianos in the Ex- 
hibition is a problem which they cannot 
understand. They imagined that they fur- 
nished the United States with nearly all the 
pianos they required and that in consequence 
it was an industry not yet developed there, 
and that the people were not capablé of ex- 
cellence in that branch. No award of the juries 
therefore will be received with more suprise 
than this. I take this occasion, to repeat 
what I have stated on a former occasion, that 
at tle end, when the juries come to make their 
awards, the United States will, as at London, 
come off with honors of which they may well 
be proud. 
A Story by Sparrowgrass. 
They have in Putnam’s Magazine an amusing, 
but withal a genial and clever writer in ‘Mr. 
Sparrowgrass.’ In the last No. he tells, mm con- 
nection with other things, a story that we have 
thought worthy transcribing. We have made 
occasional omissions of unessential passages to 
accommodate it to our limited space: 


When I reached our rural dwelling in the eve- 
ning, I brought with me the pleasant memory of 
astory I had heard amid the crash and roar of 
the great city. To preserve it, I wrote it down 
on paper. Then I brought it in to Mrs. Spacrow- 
grass, and, with a sort of premonitory smile, ask- 
ed her if she remembered ‘Godiva.’ Mrs. S. 
seemed puzzled at the question. * * * 

‘ Godiva,’ said I, ‘or Godina, was the wife of Lord 
Leofrick of Coventry, in Warwickshire, England. 
He oppressed the citizens with heavy taxes, and 
destroyed their privileges. His wife interceded 
with him, begged him to remit the weighty bur- 
den for her sake. In jest he promised at do so 
upon one consideration.’ ‘I remember it,’ said 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass. ‘The condition was, that she 
should ride through the streets of Coyentry stark 
naked.? Mrs. Sparrowgrass blushed up to her 
eyes. ‘But, like a noble woman, she undertook 
the task, and redeemed their hberties, by fulfil- 
ling this jest in earnest.’ ‘Poor thing,’ said Mrs. 
S. ‘You remember, I continued, ‘how splendidly 
Tennyson has painted the legend:’ 


‘Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp’d the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim earl’s gift, but ever at a breath 
She lingered, looking like a summer moon, 
Half dipt in cloud ; anon she shook her head, 
And shower’d the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste; adown the stair 

Stole on; and like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 

The gateway ; thereshe found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazoned with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on in chastity.’ 


‘How noble,’ said Mrs. S. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
‘and now, after this, I want to read you my story. 
I call it 





THE NEW GODIVA. 


Sometime after the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty, a young Englishman landed at one of the 
quays that afford accommodation to packet ships, 
around the city of New York. He had come to 
the New World full of hope and enthusiasm, and 
he stepped upon the quay without a penny in his 
pocket. Seldom does an American find himself 
in this condition, in a foreign port. Here it is so 
familiar, so much of an every-day occurrence, that 
sympathy has grown callous to the repetition of 
the old story: so this emigrant found by bitter 
experience. His fine, intelligent face, under a 
check-cloth cap, presented itself at various count- 
ing-rooms of the city. Check-cloth caps, in search 
of employment, are common enough; and few 
merchants can spare time to analyze the linea- 
ments of a fine, intelligent countenance. 

So the young emigrant found no employment in 
the busy, active city: the fine, intelligent coun- 
tenance suffered by unwholesome resting places, 
among funeral mahogany at night, and by pride 
struggling with hunger in the day, until at last 
the check-cloth cap bent over a stone mallet to 
beat down the city cobble stones, for a corpora- 
tion contractor. * * a * 

The stone-rammer, for months, steadily beat 
down the cobble stones. The check-cloth cap had 
lost its pristine freshness; the fine, intelligent 
countenance became dead, dull, apathetic. There 
was a trifling sum deposited weekly in the Emi- 
grants’ Savings Bank. It was all withdrawn one 
day. It was the day the ‘ Devonshire’ Liverpool 
packet sailed. From that day the check-cloth cap, 
and the fine, intelligent countenance were scen 
no more by the corporation contractor. 

The ‘ Devonshire’ packet ship had a fine passage 
out, and was beating up towards the Mersey in 


French people more than the performances of 


packet ship outward bound. The ships came so 
near each other that passengers could recognize 
faces on either deck. Amid the multitude of emi- 
grants, thronging the side of the outward bound 
packet, one face had particularly attracted the at- 
tention of the passengers on the ‘ Devonshire.’— 
It was that of an emigrant girl, a right English 
face, in a dunstable bonnet, but still strikingly 
lovely. It was a face not simply beautiful only, 
it was ideally so: one of those faces to inspire 
love in a woman, adoration in a man, and respect 
in coarser natures. It was not surprising, then. 
when one of the younger passengers on the ‘ Dev- 
onshire,’ proposed at dinner, ‘the health of that 
English girl, that everybody understood it—that 
ladies and all joined in the toast with enthusiasm. 

One person alone, a steerage passenger, in the 
‘Devonshire,’ had been insensible to the excite- 
ment occasioned by the passing ships. From the 
time the blue land hove in sight, the inevitable 
check-cloth cap, and the fine, intelligent counten- 
ance had been turned shorewards from the bow- 
sprit. Never once had that eager gaze been 
diverted from the land; never once had it turned 
toward the packet outward bound. * . * 
What was that outward bound ship to him, when 
his eyes were fixed again on merrie England, where 
they all were? [his mother and brothers and be- 
trothed.] 

Not very long after this period, Mr. Ultrama- 
rine, the famous artist, was arranging the drapery 
on his lay-figure. A lay-figure is a huge doll, 
usually about five feet three in hight, kept in ar- 
tists’ studios, Its joints are flexible, back, arms, 
neck, et cetera, movable at will: it can be made 
to stand up, to sit down or lie down, in fact, may 
be put in any posture; its limbs, bust, body, are 
stuffed out so as to cleverly represent womanity, 
in perfect and divine proportions; its ordinary 
use is to be dressed up like a lady, and to act as 
such in the studio. For example, Mrs. Honiton 
is sitting for her portrait, the lovely face, the 
rounded arms, the taper dingers, are transferred to 
the canvass; but Mrs. Honiton's elaborate dress 
must also be painted, and a two hours’ sitting, 
day after day, is tiresome and tedious. The lay- 
figure then becomes useful, and plays a brief part 
in society. For a period, it represents Mrs. Hon- 
iton. While Mr. Ultramarine is finishing the 
picture, it wears her brocades, velvets, shaw], ber- 
tha, bracelets, lace-sleeves, with becoming dignity. 
There is one peculiarity in lay-figures, sometimes 
objectionable. They are apt to transfer an air of 
stiffness to the likeness; this, however, may 
also in the original, and then the effect is won- 
derful. 

Mr. Ultramarine could not arrange the drapery 
on the lay-figure to suit his fancy. The delicate, 
careless curve of Mrs. Honiton’s arm, holding the 
thrown-off shawl, was beyond the lay-figure’s 
ability. So Mr. Ultramarine gave it up, and 
went on setting his pallet, with now and then a 
fiendish look at his lay-figure. There was that 
rigid arm, stiffly holding out the shawl, with the 
precision of porcelain; completely excluding the 
idea Mr. U. wished to portray, of carelessness. 
There is always, in every studio, of every 
artist in the city of New York, in the morning, 
before visitors arrive, a respectable, elderly female. 
a duties are sweeping and dusting. By con- 
staitly breathing its magic atmosphere, she often 
gains an intuitive perception of art, beyond even 
the skill of the newspaper critic. The respecta- 
ble elderly female who, was putting Mr. Ultra- 
marine to rights, understood the difficulty at once. 
She glanced at the artist and at the shawled man- 
ikin. Then she hushed the music of the broom 
and said timidly, ‘ Please, sir, there is a poor crea- 
ture, a young English girl, sir, at my room, a liv- 
ing with me, that would be glad to earna shilling 
or two; and she would hold yon shaw! just as 
you want it.’ Mr. Ultramarine squeezed a little 
vermilion out of his pallet, and looked up. ‘ Hum) 
he replied, ‘a coarse creature, I presume.’ This 
was said in a kind voice, with a lingering accent 
on ‘coarse creature,’ that did not convey harsh- 
ness by any means. ‘No, sir, she answered, ‘I 
would call her an English beauty. The finest 
face and figure, sir.’ ‘ Dear me,’ said the artist, 
‘why did you not speak of it before? Can you 
bring her now, Mrs, Hill?’ ‘I can, sir,’ she re- 
plied, ‘immegently.’ So Mrs. Hill left the studio 
for the model, and Mr. U. went on preparing Mrs- 
Honiton's toilet on his pallet. * - = . 
Presently the door opened, and in walked Mrs. 
Hill and the model. Under a plain English bon- 
net was the same face the passengers un the 
‘ Devonshire’ had seen looking over the side of 
‘the packet, outward bound, 

Mr, Ultramarine was a painter, and felt the di- 
vine inspiration of his profession realized in that 
face. But when the model had been arrayed by 
Mrs. Hill in the ante-room in the splendid dress 
of Mrs. Honiton, and stood upon the dais, the 
effect was bewildering. ‘Such,’ said the artist to 
himself, ‘was the face Raphael knew and painted, 
and men turned from Divinity to worship art in 
the ideal Virgin. It is not surprising the church 
has made so many proselytes.’ 

Mr. Ultramarine was an artist; he set to work 
manfully and painted the shawl. There was an 
ease and grace in the careless curve of the living 
arm holding it, that made lay-tigure absolutely 
repulsive. He put lay-figure in one corner of his 
studio, and covered her all over with old coats, 
pantaloons, a rug, and bit of curtain, besides pil- 
ing on his fishing rod, and laying a cracked pal- 
let on top, by way of cap-stone. In a few days 
Mrs. Honiton was done. Alas, Mr. Ultramarine 
had not another lady sitter just then; there were 
a score of gentlemen whose portraits had to be 
painted. They must be painted; he had a family 
to support, and not much to do it with. He 
must pay the model, and send her away. So he 





little more than a fortnight after she bade farewell 





represented at the Exhibition were found bold 


to the American city. There she met another 





told her simply and kindly, and then 


—— 
The model turned deadly pale, essayed to 
failed, and fainted outright.’ 
Mr. Ultramarine took it into his head that 
model had fallen in love with him. Never we 
more mistaken, nor more releaved than when hg 

















found he was mistaken. He carried the. he el 
form to achair, bathed her Madonna face With {sst 
water, and brought the model to. 

Then came the story. She was betrothe.§ —— 
her lover had left England for America month; yo 
ago; she had waited patiently to hear from hin 
by letter; steamer after steamer arrived, but po = 
letter. In the seclusion of her native yj 
suspense had become intolerable. She detenmip, 
ed to follow him. Not for an instant doubt Has £0 
his faith, but fearing ail that woman can fear gay, J 3”: ' 
that. Never did she think she could not — 
him; no, not if he were in the world. She hq?” 
traced him even in the wilderness of New Y. ee 
until at last she found he had taken passage, ™."..; 
England again by the‘ Devonshire.’ For he 1 a 
there was but one thought, one hope, one vod on 
powering desire. That was also to return speed. and the 
ily, instantly, if possible, but-——she was almog 
penniless. a 

When she had concluded, a bright idea s - 
ted itself to Mr. Ultramarine, and played 4 
lambent light over his features. ‘My child,’ gaig ) 
he, * it would be impossible for me to assist yoy 
with means sufficient for your purpose, but I qy 
tell you of a way by which you can make e 
to enable you to return, and make it speedily too, Nurs 
We are in want of a nude model for the Nation Vin 
Acadamy of Design. Our present models hay Fru 
been so long on the carpet that they have groy 
too stringy even for high art. You unders i 
me, we are in want of a nude model for the lig @) Rusti 
school. If you will consent to sit you can speed. br 
ily earn enough to enable you to return, say in . 

a few weeks. 

What was passing in that young mind whik Steel 
the artist was saying this, ina plain matter-of for 
fact way? What terrible thoughts were being by 
balanced there? What years of blinding toil, 10 
earn even a pittance for daily support, with no hope 
of regaining far-off England, were being weighed | sewi 
against this startling alternative ? With all there wit! 
was a little flush of hope ;—in a month she could at \ 
be on the broad ocean; once more she could see | 
him for whom she had suffered so much 3 and in 
that pure maiden heart arose the determination | Trav: 
to make the sacrifice. So, when the burning Mai 
blush left her features, and she had heard all, it Me 
was a face as calm as marble that bowed assent, 
meekly, but firmly, and then she went forth from 
the studio, 

In the National Academy of design there ar ~— 
two schools of art—the Antique and the Life, 

The first comprises casts of all the famous statues, 
the Farnese Hercules, the Venus de Medici, the Milli 
Apollo Belvidere, Thorwaldsen’s Mercury with Cor 
the pipe, and Venus with the apple, the Nymph 
of the bath, Venus Victrix, the Greek Suppliant, 
and other immortal achievements. Here the neo- Job-= 
phytes of the Academy assemble in winter to ‘at 
draw from the casts. In the adjoining room ma- 
turer students copy from life. In no place is the} Desi 
ennobling influence of art more apparent than in De 
the Life school. The sacred sti!lness of the place, 
the calm, earnest faces of the sketchers, the stat- 0 
ue-like repose of the living model; the analytical f may 
experience constantly suggested by the nude figure T 
—the muscles, first round and firm, then flattened, 
then lax and shrunken by the hour’s duty, teach 
the physical aspects of nature in various condi- hi 
tions, from which the true painter draws the 
splendid corollary, ‘that art represents nature GA 
8 when art comprehends nature in all its de- , 
ve nts. 

as there no shrinking in that young cre M. 
ture’s heart when they had left her alone in the ao 
unrobing room? Was there no touch of uncon ww 
scious pride as she stood at last, in her abundant 
beauty before the mirror? Did she not hesitate FRI 
as she opened the door, and stepped forward wp- 
on the curtained dais? Or, was that pure inno- 
cent breast so unsullied, that even to shame it wat i 
an alien? The truly good alone can answer this ed 
question. 

To the most discreet, the wisest, and the gray- 
est councillors of the Acadamy is confided the 
delicate task of arranging the pose of the nude FOR 
model on the dais. Then the curtains are drawn, 
and the figure isrervealed to the students. There The 
are usually three of these councilors; for ‘ina th 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom.’ This a 
time no artistic interference was needed. The Pr 
posture of the’nude figure upon‘the dais-sofa was 
one of such exquisite grace that it rivaled even Bib! 
the Greek marble. So the wise graybeards of 1 
the Acadamy besought the model to sit perfectly At 
still, and with this slight premonition, the cur On 
tains were swept away, and a flood of light fell in 
upon the dais and Godiva. vit 

Thou white chastity! Amid that: blaze of eager 12 
eyes that are now fastened upen thy beauties, pu 
there is not a soul so base as to harbor one evil N 
thought of thee! Here, where ‘arts pure dwell- 
ers are,’ thou art secure as in a shrine ! Sal 

The hour’s probation is over; the curtains 
close. And now the touching history of her love fe 
is told by Mr. Ultramarine to the listening stt- 
dents, and ere the Madonna face is hidden again Ani 
in the Dunstable bonnet, the artists before they \ 0: 
curtain have a little gift for the model. It is'y é 
purse, not heavy, but sufficient. Young artists 
cannot give much. But there was one unanimous R 
determination that she should be protected by Per, 
them until such time as she could be safely pla abov 
ona steamer ‘outward bound.’ And _ before 4 part 
week had elapsed she stood again upon a deck; 
and never were farewells, waved to the departing R 
passengers of the ‘Atlantic,’ fuller of generous nect 
sympathy, than those that bade adieu to Godiva. deck 
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